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JEFFERSON. 


Wuart is democracy, is the oft-repeated inquiry, as well of the 
earnest seeker after truth, as of the crafty caviller whose design is 
to bewilder, and whose object is to betray ? 

Pointing to the life and character of that illustrious statesman 
with whose name we have graced this article, the liberal might 
reply, that in his principles and in his manners is to be found 
the truest compound of those qualities which should ever charac- 
terize the friend of freedom ; that in his career we recognize those 
measures which should distinguish always the nation’s guardian ; 
and that in his efforts we perceive the means by which the inter- 
ests of the people may best be secured, and their rights most ef- 
fectually maintained. Although an answer of this nature to one 
whose search was after truth would prove eminently satisfactory, 
for it would be confirmed by a candid examination of biography, 
the artful obloquy of party zealots has rendered a speedy conclu- 
sion a matter of difficulty and almost impracticable. Confound- 
ing what is essential with what may have been accidental in the 
principles of Jefferson, his opponents have spared no exertions to 
blacken his fame, with the vain hope that thus they might trans- 
fer the odium which ought to be attached to the individual, to the 
principles he upheld. ‘To this duty of detraction the partizans of 
federalism have brought all that the most refined subtlety could 
discover of error in his councils, and all that the most creative in- 
genuity could invent of inconsistency in his sentiments. Year 
after year were the poisoned shafts of personal animosity dis- 
charged against his unprotected bosom; year after year unmeas- 
ured and unmitigated were the slanders which malice hurled 
against this exalted advocate of Equal Rights. A rancor that 
time could not diminish, nor prudence allay, marked him out as 
the devoted victim of unfounded calumny and ceaseless persecu- 


tion. Into the shades of retirement the angry passions of party 
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followed the philosopher of Monticello, and even the quiet sane- 
tuary of the tomb has been polluted by the frantic ravings of 
political malignity and the unhallowed invectives of factious 
defamation. It is a peculiar and distinctive feature of one polit- 
ical party in this country, that in all their attempts to obtain pub- 
lic confidence they direct their attacks not against measures, but 
against men; they assail private conduct, not open actions; they 
belie personal character, and not public motives: with a sacrilege 
that defeats its own impiety they violate the asylum of the grave, 
and while they seek to rake up the forgotten ashes of long buried 
and trivial differences of opinion, they lay themselves open to the 
charge of inveterate prejudice and unreasonable hatred. In un- 
justly attempting by ringing the changes on profligacy and irre- 
ligion to scatter to the winds the seed of real democracy, in wan- 
tonly endeavoring to aflix to principles the stigma which if mer- 
ited at all belonged to the man, that haughty and proscriptive 
faction which ranged itself against the Champion of democracy, 
sounded its own knell and signed its own death-warrant. [tis a 
sure sign of a failing cause when the disputant has recourse to 
scurrility ; and personality is the last resort of those who cannot 
argue, but who will not yield. In no instanee was the violence 
of party spirit more fully displayed, and never was it more sig- 
nally defeated. ‘They err most fatally in their judgment of hu- 
man nature who think to substitute the wild declamations of 
enthusiasm for the calm investigations of reason, and who would 
subvert a system by assailing its author. Forgetting that it is 
experience alone which can convince the masses of the truth or 
absurdity of a great political maxim, these blind guides, instead of 
persuading the people that Jeflerson was a monster of inconstancy 
and vice, his followers all jacobins and disorganizers, have unin- 
tentionally co-operated with the advocates of democracy in invest- 
ing the name of that great Apostle of liberty with an inviolable 
reputation, which censures cannot degrade, nor reproaches impair. 

Searcely had Jefferson attained to majority, when we find him 
in the house of Virginian burgesses, the ardent supporter of open 
resistance to the unauthorized tyranny of the British crown. With 
a patience that fatigues could not exhaust, he labored incessantly 
to prepare the public mind for that collision which a wise fore- 
sight told him was inevitable. Facts, arguments, illustrations, 
his tertile mind supplied him with, and amid the boldest revolu- 
tionists he stood forth the most fearless ; amid the most deter- 
mined rebels he appeared the most resolute. Animated by such 
sentiments while acting within the limited sphere of his native 
colony, it was not to be expected that Mr. Jefferson would relax 
aught of zeal, or abate aught of exertion, when his talents were 
transterred to a wider theatre, and when the interests of a common 
cause, and the sufferings of a common country, had lent strength 
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to the feeble, and imparted courage to the most timid. Aeccord- 
ingly we find the Virginian delegates in congress active in pro- 
curing a separation from the mother country. On the 7th of June, 
76, it was moved by one of their number that a select committee 
should be appointed to prepare the draught of a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; and first on this committee we find the name of Jef- 
ferson, as being one who was best acquainted with the story of 
our wrongs, and one whom former services fairly entitled to so 
dangerous an honor, Pause we a moment to contemplate this 
scene—the wise and the great, and the virtuous of that day, con- 
vened without the emblems of regal authority, the axe of the 
pretor or the fasces of the consul, calmly to deliberate upon their 
country’s injury, and to provide the safest and quickest remedy. 
Can earth’s annals present us with a spectacle more sublime, a 
sight more grand than this? It was no temporary outbreak of tu- 
multuous passion, no transient effervescence of popular indigna- 
tion, which had summoned together that august assemblage. 
Theirs was not the restless agitation of desperate adventurers 
whose safety was in revolution, whose hopes were in rapine, who 
had all to win and naught to lose in the impending contest ;—sor- 
did interest had not leagued them together, wild ambition was 
not their watchword, self-aggrandizement was not their rallying 
ery ; but the grand principles of human liberty they were striving 
for, and heart and hand they went for the Declaration, 

While serving as governor of Virginia, Mr. Jefferson exhibited 
all that promptitude in action, all that energy and decision of 
character, which the distracted condition of the state required from 
the executive in order to preserve the semblance of hostility to the 
royal arms. Invaded on the south by Tarleton, while Arnold 
pressed upon the north, a crisis had arrived which was soon to seal 
the fate of republicanism in Virginia. In this emergency Mr. 
Jefferson was found to possess not only the faculties of the states- 
man, but the qualities of the general: from post to post and from 
county to county he hurried, inspiring all with his own dauntless 
spirit and breathing into the Whig party the breath of life. When 
we consider the combined influences against which the governor 
had to contend, success in such circumstances appears deserving of 
more than ordinary commendation. ‘Throughout all the southern 
states the tory party was numerous, and in the ‘old Dominion’ 
their power was generally felt and feared. ‘The hereditary aris- 
tocracy which the crafty policy of England had fostered in that 
country, the insolent laws of entail and the prerogatives of primo- 
geniture which had been engrafted upon their legislation, the 
pernicious union of a favored sect with the government, offered 
powerful, and to a common mind, insurmountable obstacles to 
that concert and harmony of effort which were necessary to en- 
sure a prosperous issue. Concentrating in himself the divided 
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energies of his party, he reconciled the jarring feelings of the 
state, and directed its united efforts to the defeat of aristocracy, 
usurpation and hereditary succession. No man but one who pos- 
sessed, like Jefferson, a thorough knowledge of human nature, 
who knew how to appeal to the pride and patriotism of Virgin- 
ians, who knew how skillfully to blend their passions and their 
interests, could have gained a triumph in that dark hour. ‘The 
fortunate result of the struggle which terminated with the cap- 
ture of Cornwallis and the downfall of tory ascendency, cannot 
be too highly estimated, and to him who was the chief instru- 
ment in obtaining it too much praise cannot be awarded. Shortly 
after the conclusion of the war we find Mr. Jetlerson serving in 
the capacity of ambassador to the French court, a station which 
at that time, and in his peculiar sjtuation, required a rare union of 
tact and firmness, of condescension and dignity. The city of 
Paris was almost frenzied with the opening acts of the Revolu- 
tion, and the eyes of her philosophers and literary men were di- 
rected towards him who in the new world had proclaimed the 
principles of genuine liberty. Coming fresh from a contact with 
republicanism in his ewn land, and a toe by nature to the oppres- 
sion which for centuries had been practiced by the privileged few 
upon the nation at large, it would have been most singular had 
the author of the Declaration remained a cold and impassive spec- 
tator of the approaching conflict between a people struggling for 
freedom, and a king ruled by the dogmas of Austrian despotism. 
He saw around him the very men who had struck a blow for our 
liberties, now, taught by our example, ready to emperil all in the 
attempt to establish their own, and he withheld neither the wis- 
dom of his counsels nor the influence of his name from that party 
which numbered among its supporters a La Fayette, among its 
ornaments a Mirabeau. He remembered, however, that as the 
representative of a foreign state, it was not within the compass of 
his duty personally to mingle in the strife, and while he coun- 
selled moderation, lest by grasping at shadows substantial good 
might not be gained, he deprecated those enormities which tar- 
nished the page of human nature, and hurried France from the 
lethargy of the sternest despotism into the wildest excesses of un- 
bridled licentiousness. 

As Secretary of State, his services to the country were no less 
valuable. In this capacity he introduced into diplomacy that 
manly simplicity which, strange as it seemed to the tortuous 
minds of European ministers, is the safest as it is the easiest path 
to honorable distinction both for nations and for individuals. 
Thoroughly versed in all the intricacies of international law. his 
instructions to our plenipotentiaries abroad have ever been re- 
garded as models of diplomatic style, and as containing the ele- 
ments of whatever is necessary to regulate the intercourse of civi- 
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lized communities. Nay, so universally acknowledged were his 
talents in this branch of public service, that his enemies could not 
deny that he had shown the greatest ability, but they maintained 
that one who evinced such unusual felicity in his foreign corres- 
pondence was necessarily disqualified for higher appointments, and 
they gravely argued that a Foreign Secretary to be eminent, must 
be without the accomplishments that should centre in a President. 

Borne into office on the waves of a mighty political revolution 
which prostrated the dominion of the arrogant consolidationists, 
Jetferson manifested the same unpretending patriotism, the same 
ardent love for the happiness of his species which had marked his 
course in humbler spheres. Amid the clamors of interested dema- 
gogues and the calumnies of vanquished opponents, he pursued 
the even tenor of his way, unawed by the threats of enemies, and 
unprovoked by the assaults of a furious opposition. Such was 
the influence of his pure life, and such the opinion of his unwa- 
vering integrity, that a re-election to his high station was secured 
by a vote that approached to unanimity. Honored thus by his 
fellow citizens, and relying upon their support, he invari: ibly_ pro- 
mulgated those doctrines of state sovere ignty and state rights 
which later administrations, while professing to be democratic, 
seem sometimes to have thrown aside. It is consoling to those 
who at the present day are contending against chartered monopo- 
lies and special privileges, to know that the sentiments of the im- 
mortal Jefferson on these subjects were such as became the man 
of the people. 

Averse to the pompous ostentation and unmeaning etiquette to 
which accident rather than intention had given some sanction, he 
restored the government to that plainness of manners which, if 
not essential is at least important in a republic. He sought not 
to environ himself with ceremonious forms, and thus to create an 
unwarrantable distinction between the president and the more 
lowly citizen ; but feeling that probity and intellect are the only 
distinctions of nature, he trusted to his worth and not to cumbrous 
observances for obtaining from his fellow-citizens a proper share 
of respect and attention. 

When the curtain had fallen over the stormy drama of politics, 
the sage of Monticello resigned without a regret those high dig- 
nities which had twice been bestowed upon him by the approba- 
tion of the people. But it was impossible for one so distinguished 
at home and abroad, to insure to himself that perfect seclusion 
from the world which the contemplative mind sighs after; and 
accordingly, we find the scientific of Europe and our own land 
still pursuing, in connection with Jefierson, those inquiries which 
his researches alone were thought competent to answer. Sur- 
rounded by a circle of earnest followers, he enjoye ul in retirement 
the heart-felt satisfaction of feeling, that, although no longer able 
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as in former times to dispense favors and patronage, his memory 
yet lived in the hearts of all who knew him ; and their aflection- 
ate remembrances penetrated even mto the retreat at Charlottes- 
ville. Early inclined to speculative pursuits, and of a gentle tem- 
per which the waves of a tempestuous public life had hardly 
ruffled, ample room was now afforded for the exercise of his pe- 
culiar faculties. And throughout all the varied departments of 
practical knowledge he roamed at will, adorning each with the 
treasured information of a long experience, and the cool observa- 
tion of a profound mind. Now too, when the lapse of years had 
blunted the edge of resentment, he renewed those intimacies 
which differences of opinion had casually interrupted, and by 
recalling the toils of 76 and the dangers of that period, enjoyed 
those pleasures which the aged only feel, the pleasures of retro- 
spection. Of every incident however trivial, of every event how- 
ever unimportant, he retained a vivid recollection, and amid the 
coadjutors of youth, “ fought all his battles o’er again.” In the 
constant practice of a liberal hospitality, the stranger found a ready 
welcome at his gate, and to the poor and destitute he ever proved 
a most bountiful benefactor. Many are the tales which the grati- 
tude of neighbors still preserve of his unobtrusive benevolence, 
and the simple story of his many kindnesses can be learned in 
every cottage or hamlet of the vicinity. Devoted ever to the 
cause of free principles, Jefferson’s last public act was to procure 
for the state of his birth a University founded upon the basis of a 
fair and open competition, where the young might be trained to 
virtue and usefulness. 

The day of his death, half a century from that time which had 
seen him in the prime of manhood the Champion of Independence, 
gave the last finish to the picture of a patriotic character—added, 
as it were, a dramatic interest to the departure of the philanthro- 
pic statesman. As the shades of death darkened around him, his 
earnest prayer was to be spared once again to behold the dawning 
of that sun which had given being toa nation. When that morn- 
ing had come, disordered fancy usurping for a time the seat of 
reason, transported him to other and far different scenes—again 
he bore a part in the revolutionary struggle, again he combated 
the arguments of the irresolute, again he was the single-minded, 
straight-forward politician and orator. Raising himself feebly, 
while his eye brightened with the fire of youth, he exclaimed, as 
imagination distorted the present into the past, “ Let the commit- 
tee of safety be sent for,”’—a moment, and that eye had lost its 
lustre, that voice its utterance, and sinking back, the flickering 
lamp of life gradually, imperceptibly waned away. He died, 
and a people’s tears bedewed his ashes. And to whom was this 
tribute paid? Not to a laurelled conqueror whom fate had smit- 
ten dead in the arms of victory—not to a successful general who 
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had triumphed in many a hard-fought battle-field—not to a mighty 
conqueror who had added to his country’s strength the wealth of 
vanquished millions—but to an honest republican, who could 
point to no warlike achievements, who had never written his 
name in characters of blood upon the scroll of fame, but who had 
fought a successful fight against the principle of arbitrary power, 
who had vindicated the eternal truth that all men are equal, who 
had aecomplished a moral victory superior to all the triumphs of 
all the mighty men of war whom history records upon her storied 
urn. He died—but still burn his sentiments in our breasts, still 
lives democracy. ‘That is a sentiment which no danger can in- 
timidate, which no threats can terrify, which no violence can re- 
press. It defies the blight of avarice, and spurns the proffered 
bribe of corruption. ‘That is a sentiment which refines and ele- 
vates the soul of man, which gifts him with new affections, and 
breathes into him the spirit of an Universal Philanthropy. ‘The 
doctrine of equal rights and equal duties, founded as it is upon 
immutable justice, is destined sooner or later to triumph over the 
artificial distinctions of intolerant aristocracy. Afar in the south- 
ern plains fitfully gleams the beacon light which soon, we hope, 
will kindle into a wide and enduring flame. Away over the 
eastern ocean streams the reflected fire which speedily, we trust, 
will illumine radical and regenerated England; revolutionary 
I’rance will catch the sacred spark, and the splendid conflagration 
shall startle the Russian autocrat amid the ice-bound and night- 
ridden regions of the north. Democratic principles, we feel as- 
sured, are finally to redeem long oppressed humanity, and that 
day of ransom is not far distant. Ambition may deride, ignorance 
may ridicule these opinions, the cry of sedition and agrarianism 
may for a time unite the wise and the good in a crusade against 
freedom, but when these principles are stricken down, Antaus- 
like, they will rise from the earth with redoubled vigor: when 
oppression drives them back, they will retreat only to rally again 
with renewed efficacy ; when they are decayed and withered to 
all appearance, they will rise from their ashes with more than 
their wonted fires. "They deceive themselves most bitterly, who 
think that temporary defeats and momentary reverses are to anni- 
hilate democracy. Fresh with the vigor, quickened with the life 
of truth, her defenders bide their time in the full confidence, that 
no coalition is powerful enough to oppose her resistless march. 
What care liberals for conquests here or defeats there, for success 
in this place or disaster in that, such contests bring to them neither 
excessive joy nor immoderate sorrow, they look forward beyond 
the narrow limits of the present, not with a fanatical hope, not 
with a presumptuous confidence, but we trust with an ever en- 
during hope, with an ever living confidence to some future day, 
when all shall admit the axiom, that man was never meant by 
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the laws of God to exercise an extorted sway over his fellow man. 
What gave to Athens, with a limited territory and an inconsider- 
able population, that undying intluence upon habits and taste 
which for more than twenty centuries she has exercised? What 
consigned her to a deathless name, to an imperishable renown 
among the republics of antiquity ? It was the fever of democratic 
energy, which regarded the state as a mistress to whom should 
be consecrated the offerings that genius could win from eloquence, 
or philosophy, or poetry, or any or all the arts which dignify so- 
ciety. Where each one feels, that upon himself depends in some 
degree his country’s honor, where a sense of responsibility imparts 
activity to all, where in short, the citizen is the State, there, in 
such a people, will be found the real constituents of national gran- 
deur. If, as croaking prophets tell, there be a necessity which 
urges forward all republics to some point beyond which there is 
no hereafter, if it be the destiny of this free state thus to fall—be 
it so. If our career is to be short, at least let it be glorious, if our 
fall is certain, at least let it be pitied. Ours be the bright career 
of the gifted and “ fierce democratie” of Athens, ours be it to fall 
as she fell, with the monuments of her greatness round her, and 
to survive as she survives, in the praises of admiring posterity, 
rather than to tread on in the beaten track of ancient error, rather 
than to float upon the dead sea of despotism, and to decay with 
the noiseless strides of patrician Sparta. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Tuerr have been hows when I have prayed for death— 
When stung to madness by the scorn of those 
W hose cold hearts never feel; IT would have deemed 
The thunderbolt which struck me to the earth 
A friend. 
And yet there was a spell, which seemed 
‘Mid those dark thoughts, a messenger from heaven ; 
Whene'er the deep wild passions of my heart 
Were roused, and like a whirlwind sweeping on 
To death ;—methought a strain of melody 
Came like an echo on the passing breeze ; 
It calmed the troubled tide, and gave me strength 
For new and fiercer conflicts.— 
Years have passed— 
And blighted as they fled my dearest hopes, 
And yet that thrilling strain has faded not 
Nor will :—In evening's gloom, at blushing morn, 
At midnight’s hush, and burning noon, sadly 
"Tis stealing o'er me like an angel whisper. 
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Tuery are just married! What an idea of utter wretchedness 
do these few and simple words convey! The historian may talk 
of the passions which have filled this fair world with violence, 
and polluted it with human slaughter; the philosopher may des- 
cant on ‘the ills which flesh is heir to ;” the poet may give loose 
rein to a wild imagination, and picture scenes of distress most 
frightful, which shall make the heart to sicken and the brain to 
reel; but after all has been done—earth, air, and sea—worlds 
above and below, exhausted of their images and scenes of hor- 
ror; to me, they are all but light sketches when compared with 
the vivid picture of misery unmingled, which is suggested by the 
simple word “ married.” Death and marriage lie as contiguous 
in my associations, as they are placed by newspaper editors in their 
columns; there is but a line—a mathematical line between 
them,—and much as I value life and the bright smiling world 
around, it would be a question easy of decision, “ which of the 
two to choose, slavery or death.’ I will tell, fair reader, what 
doubtless you have presupposed—that I am a decided Old Bache- 
lor :—I say o/d, because that is a constituent part of the generic 
term; the epithet, | must confess, does not over well comport with 
the number of my years or gray hairs; but it matters not, all 
Bachelors are old :—I1 was not always thus. ‘The time has been 
when I was found much in the society of those who are some- 
times termed facetiously the fairer portion of creation animate ; 
not many years have flown, since first and foremost in the hum- 
bugged throng of woman’s admirers, | wore with pride the silken 
chains which now I deem man’s bitter curse ;—nay more, I even 
entertained a sort of peculiar kind feeling for a certain beautiful 
young lady. “ My friend, you were refused ;’—Oh no, gentle 
reader, such happy fortune would never have been mine. But my 
good genius interfered and saved me from the abyss into which I 
might have plunged. Once upon a lovely morning in the month 
of June, as I was breakfasting in my room, and meditating on the 
fearful horrors of the precipice from the verge of which I had just 
retreated, dwelling upon the sacrifice which I had well nigh 
made of independence and happiness, at least, until king Death 
(no longer king of terrors) should relieve me, my servant brought 
the morning paper. As usual, while sipping my coffee, I ran over 
its columns of politics, philosophy, love, &c., until my attention 
was suddenly arrested by a word which bore upon its face the 
fainiliar look of an old acquaintance, and in a connection at the 
sight of which 1 was thunderstruck. 1 rubbed my eyes and 
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again fixed them upon the fearful lines ;—there it stood, the very 
name, and I slowly read aloud in my astonishment the follow- 
ing sentence ; had it been a sentence of death, it would not have 
more surprised me :—* Married in P , on the 12th inst., Mr. 
Charles Haberdash to the accomplished Miss Ellen E , of 
H ’ My old classmate !—the very last person I should have 
supposed would have yielded his neck to the yoke matrimonial. 
Fairly caught at last !—Well, peace to his memory. Our Bach- 
elorian club must don a mourning badge, for they have lost an 
able member. What can have thus changed his views ?—Re- 
flections of this nature were rapidly following one another in my 
cranium, when the servant entered and announced that the boat 
in which I was to leave for P. started at 11 o’clock. I had quite 
forgotten in the astonishment which the perusal of the above par- 
agraph had caused, that I had made my arrangements to leave 
that morning for the very city where my old school fellow, who 
had taken upon him this new relation, resided.—*“ It is quite for- 
tunate,” said I aloud.—* Yes sir, it wants an hour of the time 
yet.” “Ah Sam, I had forgotten you were there, remove these 
things and bring my boots.” ‘The order was promptly obeyed. 

It was with no small sensations of pleasure, that I found myself 
soon after surrounded by a goodly number of happy countenances, 
whose owners, like myself, were pacing the deck of the steamer, 
and enjoying the rapidly changing panorama which a view of 
the shore afforded. ‘The earth was clad in its richest verdure, 
while the foliage as yet unshaken by the rough autumnal blasts, 
was tinged with a variety of colors brilliant and beautiful. It 
was a glorious day, and all nature seemed rejoicing in its bright- 
ness. As we swept along and left the shore behind, on one side 
the broad ocean opened upon our view ; like a sapphire sea it lay 
calm and unruffled, save when the habitants of the briny flood in 
their gladsome play would leap from out their element and sink 
again amid a shower of liquid gems. During our passage, which 
occupied a few hours, I had full leisure for reflection upon the 
extraordinary incident which had so disturbed my equanimity ; 
perhaps my hard heart was softened by the beauty of the scene, 
perhaps—but no matter why, I came to rather a singular conclu- 
sion. I resolved, that | would call upon my old friend as soon 
as practicable ; as | hoped through the medium of a common ac- 
quaintance of both, with whom I had some business, easil 
to ascertain his residence. I also resolved, that if I found him 
happily situated and his reasons for the change satisfactory, I 
also would secede from the Bachelorian Institute, effect a dis- 
persion of the coolness which had been gradually increasing be- 
tween a certain young lady and myself, and make a desperate 
leap at the matrimonial paling. After this conclusion, however 
singular, I felt more at ease. We soon arrived in P. and the re- 
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mainder of the day I devoted to the business which called me 
thither. ‘The next morning, at quite an early hour for a fashion- 
able city, having received the requisite direction, I found myself 
before the door of No, —, Arch St., where a brass plate of extra 
size informed every observer that there resided Charles Haber- 
dash, Esq. In reply to my ring, a spruce-looking servant ap- 
peared who speedily ushered me into a splendidly furnished draw- 
ing room, and to whom (with my usual negligence, being with- 
out a card) 1 told my name. He soon returned with the informa- 
tion, that Mr. H. was busy just then, but would wait upon me in 
a short time. I made myself comfortable in an amply cushioned 
rocking-chair and lounged about half hour, then paced the floor 
for fifteen minutes, and was about to try the chair again for the 
sake of variety, when my friend entered. Although we had not 
met for years he instantly recognized me, and after a cordial wel- 
come, commenced dealing out his anathemas in no sparing man- 
ner upon his unlucky servant. I was led at once into the darkest 
mysteries of house keeping ;—servants were altogether unworthy 
of confidence, &c. Kc. It seemed that the poor fellow had made 
a mistake in announcing the name, and that was the cause of my 
pacing so long the lines, angles, circles, and various other geom- 
etrical figures upon the carpet. ‘To pass over intervening circum- 
stances, our conversation on by-gone days, &c., which periods I 
could not avoid thinking he wished back again, he insisted that I 
should remain and dine with him, to which measure I had no pos- 
sible objection, as 1 wished to carry my plan of observation into 
execution, and witness more of domestic felicity ; his “ wifey,” 
as he called her, adding her request to the same effect, | expressed 
a due sense of the high gratification it would afford me, and con- 
sented. Ah, little did I dream of sequences. 

My friend had been raised somewhat above his own level in 
society by his marriage, and I soon discovered that it had affected 
him much more than I had supposed possible. He was no longer 
the jolly, light-hearted, careless fellow of former days, but a sort 
of assumption of dignity, a conscious consequence, showed forth 
in every movement. He appeared anxious to draw my attention 
to every thing in the house, from his “ wifey” to the smallest ar- 
ticle of furniture, and commenced by manifesting his affection for 
her through the medium of sundry and frequent kisses. Now 
when a gentleman and lady are engaged, it is perhaps well enough 
for them occasionally to have recourse to this amusement ; it | 
seems as a pleasant relaxation to the monotony of courtship ; even 
then [ think it were best done privately, though this is a mere mat- 
terof opinion. But after marriage such a thing becomes perfectly 
ridiculous ; not only so, but such manifestations, when others are 
present, are quite conclusive that there are manifestations of 
another, and totally different kind, in their absence. They re- 
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mind us of a would-be familiarity with Latin and Greek authors, 
which is frequently assumed and evinced by length and frequen- 
cy of quotation ; such scholars are but lightly esteemed. 

But to return to our story ; what had already passed was but 
the beginning of sorrows. He next requested “ Nelly” or 
“wifey,” (synonymous terms,) to go and play a little on the 
piano, which was of the most approved and modern style. She 
submissively obeyed, while he drew my attention to an elegant 
sofa, on which he stretched himself at full length, exclaiming, 
“T never knew that roses were yellow before,” (his beautiful 
Turkey carpet was figured with yellow roses.) ‘The dinner hour 
soon arrived. I had hoped that at least during this part of the 
exercises, I should be spared any such painful exhibitions as had 
preceded. But vain were all my expectations. ‘The fond couple 
took care to place themselves, if not in absolute contact, at least 
so near that they could, with great ease, bring themselves into 
that situation; and then with sundry manipulations and /ipula- 
tions, he thus addressed his wife,—* Nelly wanted Charley, didn’t 
she, (patting her cheek,) Nelly wanted Charley,”—‘“Oh no, 
Charley wanted Nelly, Charley wanted Nelly,” was the fond re- 
ply. I hastily swallowed my food, without daring to pause even 
for breath, as | know not what might have been the consequence. 
This interesting performance over, my friend turning to me, re- 
marked, “this is a busy day in the house ; we have nothing of a 
dinner ; for my own part, | have very little choice of meats, and 
usually get what ‘wifey’ likes.” “'Thank you sir,” inquam, 
“T shall do very well.” ‘“ Wifey, it seems to me we have not 
had such good breakfasts of late as formerly. Sally always gives 
us something nice, and there was one dish she made was very 
good, but we have not had it lately ; I wish you would speak to 
her about it.” ‘“ Yes, my dear, I will.” “Nelly, I like this meat 
you recommended very well.” (Enter servant.) “ Well, Sally 
has made us something good, though ’tis a busy day. Here is 
the finest cheese in the country ;’’—and thus the “ feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,” enlivened the scene. Dinner over, I must 
see the library. Here were many handsomely bound volumes, 
none the worse for wear, of which I had a full description. 
“Here is a comprehensive view of the world, statistics of all 
countries, &c., very valuable ; here is a new edition of Words- 
worth.” “I see sir,” inquam, “ you have 'l'odd’s Student’s Man- 
ual; he judges of a man’s mind by the selectness, rather than the 
extent of his library.” “Yes sir, I am selecting mine.” His 
lady now joined us. “ Wifey, I have not yet given you that 
whipping I promised you,” (a kiss.)}——-Bah!!_I closed the scene 
as soon as | could with propriety by retiring, fully resolved never 
again to visit a newly married = I need not say that I am 


=" member, in full and regular standing, of the Bachelor’s 
Club. M. 





AUTUMN. 


Tar genial summer's fled and gone, her roses bloom no more, 

And Autumn winds are sighing now around my study door. 

Their lay, tho’ solemn, is, | ween, more soothing far to me 

Than harps breath'd o'er by zephyrs mild upon some moon-lit sea! 

I love, oh! how I love to see the leaves of Autumn spread 

Themselves in the lone path where we are often wont to tread ! 

Sad thoughts come stealing o'er the breast when we turn to survey 

The green-bough'd trees and ruaset lawns all turning to decay. 

I woo the melancholy hours which Autumn days bring on, 

For they are suited well to muse on scenes for ever gone. 

The burnish'd cloud that flies across the azure fields of heaven 

Is lovelier far when Autumn's sun its beauteousness has given. 

The sun-set of these sober days is like Italia's own, 

Which streaks the evening sky with red when day itself is gone. 

How solemn! yet how sweet it is, when evening shades appear, 

To hie to some lone sylvan scene with naught but silence near, 

And think of mach lov'd, absent friends to whom, thro’ youth's gay hours, 
Friendship and Love have bound the heart with wreaths of sweetest flowers! 
I have a passion for these days, they please the heart and eye, 

There's something so serene and grand about their evening sky. 


Diva. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Man is said to be a rational animal. History, while it is replete 
with evidences of the general truth of the assertion, presents man 
cases where the influence of reason can scarcely be eemenel. 
In the earlier ages of the world, superstitions and deceptions of 
every kind held almost undisputed sway over mankind. Later 
generations have done little more than alter the form of decep- 
tions, retaining to a very great extent the folly of their predeces- 
sors. 

Whether that natural constitution of the human mind which 
fits it for the reception of knowledge, also necessarily exposes it to 
these deceptions, or not, is a question of little importance to any 
but the mental philosopher. Its decision will in no manner vary 
the fact, that man in all ages, and under all circumstances, wheth- 
er versed in all the learning of the past, or possessed of a mind 
beclouded by ignorance, whether Pagan or Jew, Infidel or Chris- 
tian, has been the victim of superstitions at which reason revolts. 
While the pious catholic looked with mingled feelings of pity and 
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oe 

horror upon the folly of the worshippers of Juggernaut, he clasped 
yet nearer to his heart the sacred relic of the tomb of the Virgin. 
The yet more enlightened protestant spurned the impositions prac- 
ticed upon his catholic neighbor, while he piously devoted his 
friend to the torture for holding intercourse with the Prince of 
darkness. Infatuations are however far from being confined to 
any one subject. In politics and science, equally as in religion, 
have the judgments of men been surrendered up at the call of the 
imagination. ‘The advance of intelligence may have checked, as 
it has certainly altered the character of these delusions, but the 
prevailing tendency of the human mind to grasp at the marvel- 
lous, and the brilliant suecess which generally attends upon the 
crafty and persevering impostor, have led many in every age and 
country to invent some new form of deception, and palm it off 
upon the community. 

The success which has lately attended a delusion in one of our 
cities, and which has occupied much of public attention for the 
last few months, may render a brief review of the pretensions and 
history of animal magnetism neither devoid of interest nor instruc- 
tion. 

The inventor of this imposture was Antony Mesmer, a native of 
Wieler in Germany, who was born about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Some claim that it has a much earlier ori- 


gin, and one ingenious writer of the present day has attempted to 
prove that it was first exhibited on this planet by the “ wily ser- 
pent who did cause our mother Eve to sin,” and to trace it in the 
various forms of sorcery and gipsyism, &c. &c., down to the age 
of Mesmer, who, even he admits was its first great and successful 
expounder and defender. If this author had asserted that the 
sane — of human nature were operated upon in all these 


multiform species of deception, he might perhaps have more 
readily secured the assent of his readers. But as his purpose seems 
to have been some other than a careful examination into the early 
history of this delusion, we shall prefer to take the more general 
opinion that Mesmer was its inventor. 

This, like all other deceptions, has been very much altered 
since its first propagation, to accommodate it to the credulity of 
those for whom it was designed. At first it was a curious med- 
ley of science and idle theory, and was well calculated to bewil- 
der the philosopher who should seek to unravel its mysteries, and 
to lead captive the understandings of the great mass of the com- 
munity. Mesmer affirmed that he had discovered “a fluid uni- 
versally diffused, and filling all space, being the medium of a re- 
ciprocal influence between the celestial bodies, the earth and 
living beings ; it insinuated itself into the substance of the nerves, 
upon which therefore it had a direct operation ; it was capable of 
being communicated from one body to other bodies, both ani- 
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mated and inanimate, and that at a considerable distance, without 
the assistance of any intermediate substance; and it exhibited 
in the human body some properties analogous to those of the 
loadstone, especially its two poles. This animal magnetism, he 
added, was capable of curing directly all the disorders of the ner- 
vous system, and indirectly other maladies; it rendered perfect 
the operation of medicines ; and excited and directed the salutary 
crises of diseases, so that it placed these crises in the power of the 
physician. Moreover, it enabled him to ascertain the state of 
health of each individual, and to form a correct judgment as to 
the origin, nature and progress of the most complicated diseases ; 
in short, he says, nature offers in this magnetism a universal 
means of healing and preserving mankind.” 

The sons of Hsculapius may well be supposed to have stood 
aghast at the announcement of this grand catholicon. ‘The hon- 
ored founder of their profession, and his followers in every age, 
had sought by the aid of the medicinal properties of various vege- 
table and mineral substances, to restore the diseased frame of man 
to health, but here was a discovery which at once showed the 
folly of all their boasted knowledge and experience, and, simple 
in its application, was to preserve mankind from all the ills attend- 
ant upon human nature. 

The object for the attainment of which the visionary philoso- 
phers of former times had in vain sought, was at length reach- 
ed, and Mesmer was the fortunate discoverer, the happy instru- 
ment of conferring all these blessings upon the world. Mirac- 
ulous cures were effected by him during his journeys through 
various parts of Europe, and many there were who hesitated not 
to ascribe to him divine power. Paris was the principal seat of 
his operations, and here his popularity was for a time unbounded. 

So great was the excitement produced by this wonderful man, 
and so numerous had his followers become, that in 1784 the king 
of France appointed a committee, consisting of four physicians 
and five members of the Royal Academy of Sciences, to investi- 
gate the subject. MM. Bailly, Lavoisier, and our distinguished 
countryman Dr. Franklin, who was then acting as our minister at 
the French court, were members of the committee. M. Deslon, a 
pupil and partner of Mesmer, was at this time practicing animal 
magnetism in Paris, and endeavored to convince the committee of 
the justice of its pretensions. He opened his argument by the 
assertion “that there is but one nature, one disease, and one rem- 
edy ; and that remedy is animal magnetism.” However much 
those distinguished philosophers may have been disgusted by the 
presentation of a theory so contrary to common sense and all ex- 
perience, they continued their investigations, and witnessed the 
effects of his operations upon a great number of individuals. It 
may be well here to give an account of the manipulations prac- 
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ticed by Mesmer and Deslon, since these are retained with slight 
variations, by their followers in this country. “The person who 
was to be magnetized was placed in the sitting position on a con- 
venient sofa or upon a chair. ‘The magnetizer, sitting on a little 
higher seat, before his face, and at about a foot distant, recollects 
himself a few moments, during which he holds the thumbs of the 
patient, and remains in this position until he feels that the same 
degree of heat is established between the thumbs of that person 
and his own. ‘Then he draws off his hands in turning them out- 
wards, and places them upon the shoulders for nearly one minute. 
Afterwards he carries them down slowly by a sort of friction, very 
light, along the arms, down to the extremities of the fingers,—he 
begins again the same motion five or six times; it is what mag- 
netizers call passes. ‘Then he passes his hands over the head, 
keeps them there a few moments, brings them down in passing 
before the face, at the distance of one or two inches, to the epi- 
gastrium, where he stops again, either in bearing upon that region, 
or without touching it with his fingers. And he thus comes 
down slowly along the body to the feet. These passes, or mo- 
tions, are repeated during the greatest part of the course, and 
when he wishes to finish it, he carries them even beyond the ex- 
tremities of the hands and feet, in shaking his fingers at each 
time. Finally, he performs before the face and the chest some 


transversal motions, at the distance of three or four inches, in pre- 
senting his two hands, put near one another, and in removing 
them abruptly.” 

The attention of the committee was early called to the effect 
which these manipulations would have _ the nerves of dis- 


u 
eased persons according to the acknowledged principles of ner- 
vous action. Subsequent observations and enquiries confirmed 
them in the belief that the phenomena witnessed were referable 
wholly to the imaginations of the persons magnetized, and that 
the whole system was a trick to impose upon the ignorant and 
credulous ; and they thus reported it to his Majesty. This full 
exposure of the base imposture by an enlightened and able com- 
mittee, after a fair examination, was not sufficient to restore sanity 
to its deluded believers. Its professors, who were amassing vast 
fortunes through the credulity of the people, maintained the de- 
ception by avowing the discovery of new facts and new princi- 
ples. A short time after the report of the committee named above, 
a professor discovered that somnambulism and clairvoyance form- 
ed parts of the science of animal magnetism. This discovery 
revived anew the drooping interest of the people, and for a time 
maintained its popularity. At this period almost every nation in 
Europe could boast of some professors in this new and wonderful 


science. 
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But as the novelty of the discovery wore away, it fast declined 
into comparative obsc urity, and for the last half century has at- 
tracted little notice, until within two or three years. ‘Through 
the active exertions of its believers, it has again risen from the 
obscurity so justly merited, and challenges a new investigation 
of its claims. ‘The presumption of its friends is only equalled by 
their folly. ‘The superior light which is now possessed concern- 
ing the action of the human mind, and of the nervous system, 
renders a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena attendant up- 
on their experiments yet more easy, and the refutation of their 
theory consequeutly more decided. Had the deluded followers of 
Mesmer remained in Kurope ; had our country been spared the dis- 
grace of furnishing victims to their knavery and deception, we 
might feel disposed to philosophize more calmly concerning their 
course, than our feelings will now permit. Prepared by a tho- 
rough knowledge of human nature, acquainted with the spirit of 
credulity which our unexampled national and individual suecess 
has generated, they have commenced their operations among us, 
and judging from their past suecess, may not improbably secure 
to this generation and this country, a reputation through coming 
ages, compared with which that of the age of witcheraft might 
well be envied. 

Providence, in Rhode Island, was selected as the most proper 
place in this country for the propogation of their doctrines, and to 
the surprise and confusion of its friends elsewhere, a vast majority 
of its citizens are said to have become infected with this mental 
and moral poison. Numerous “ professors” and * patients” have 
arisen, Who are aiding by their marvellous performances in spread- 
ing the infection far and near. An edition of the famous work of 
Deleuze, lately published by a citizen of Providence, embraces an 
account of the progress of the science in that city, and also the 
names of many distinguished divines and scholars in different 
parts of the country who had become, if not believers in its prin- 
ciples, at least anxious inquirers concerning it. We trust that 
most of these names are used without the consent of the individ- 
uals, and that ere long they will publish to the world their disbe- 
lief in the science. ‘This is due to themselves, lest their own 
names should be dishonored by a connection with the delusion, 
and to the people, lest others respecting their high talents and ac- 
quirements, should become its easy victims. 

The evils which would result to the human race, should the 
doctrines of animal magnetism become generally prevalent, are 
sufficiently weighty to awaken every friend of man to use his in- 
fluence to check its destructive ravages. ‘The whole system of 
civil society would be broken up, and all would be thrown into 
perfect anarchy. ‘The worst horrors of the French revolution 
would be witnessed among us, when a man under the influence 
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of this infatuation, should see or think that he saw, in every fel- 
low man a witness of his most secret acts, an intruder into his 
most sacred employments. Life, property, character, all would 
be at the merey of every designing wretch; the holy ties of 
friendship and kindred would be severed by the artful villain, and 
existence itself would become a curse. 

| cannot close this article without transcribing for the edifica- 
tionof my readers, an extract from a report published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, for September, 1837, purporting to be from “a 
committee appointed by the Metropolitan Joint Stock Medical, 
Scientific and Literary Association,” and which, according to their 
credulity, they may believe to be a bona fide description of the 
eileets of this wonderful agent upon the suffering Mulhooly, or a 
inost severe satire upon the science of Animal Magnetism. 


“Trom Dr, Eliotson your committee received a report, signed by his colleagues, 
containing the following results :— 

Patrick Mulhooly, hod-carrier, aged 27, had fallen from a four story house in 
October last, and had received such severe injuries in both his legs, that they were 
amputated on the following day. Sinee then he had been totally unable to walk 
without crutches, of some support in the shape of wooden limbs, into which the 
stumps of the knees were ingeniously fixed. Baron Dupotet's first object was to 
draw as great a flow of blood as possible to the extremities, in order that a ten- 
deney downwards might be created, to be made available in the further course of 
the cure 

Accordingly, he magnetized Mulhooly on the 10th, Ith, and 12th of July, and 
on the fourth sitting succeeded in throwing him into a state of somnambulism. On 
the Mth of July, the extraordinary effects of this treatment began to develop 
themselves, Slight exereseences, similar in form to very young radishes, protru- 
ded trom the end of the limb, the glow of health returned to the cicatrix of the 
wound, and the intellect, imagination, and memory of the patient were increased 
1 a most astonishing degree. In proof of this Mulhooly, in answer to a question 
put to him by Dr. Hamilton Roe, conversed with the greatest fluency in the un- 
known tongue, which Dr. Roe not being himself in a state of magnetiam was un- 
able to understand. But the committee having been informed that several apos- 
thes and seven angels had recently arrived at the new church near Oxford street, 
one of Cloud's omnibuses was sent to bring them to the scene of the experiment. 

In a short time the twelve apostles and all the angels arrived in the conveyance, 
sixteen inside and three out. One of the angels, a native of Tipperary, undertook 
: interpret the replies of Mulhooly, and the branch of your committee present at 
this case comes to the unanimous conclusion, th , ie 
enlarged as asserted above. desing aie sg 
Der Hevng A in nh me Wham 1 Maloy 

; an | y' which the angel interpreted to mean, ‘a pil- 


lar of the eleet;’ upon which the Doctor professed himself satisfied, and said it 
was the truth 


At another sitting the excrescences, originally small, had assumed the appear- 
ance of well defined toes—a heel and sole were aflerwards dev eloped, and at the 
eleventh sitting the cure was completed. The celebrated dancer, Mademoiselle 
‘Taglioni, having been invited to enter into magnetic ‘rapport’ with Mulhooly 
touched his hand, and then fixing a thread round the patient's thumb, held it, A 
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the other extremity of the room. She then lifted up one of her graceful feet to an 
uncommon elevation, and spun round with the velocity of a gig-wheel. Mulhooly 
unconsciously imitated every attitude, and seemed even to have a greater power 
over his limbs than the beautiful sylpb herself. He placed his right foot on his 
own shoulder, and spun round for more than a minute at that height, holding his 
left leg in a horizontal position all the time. He then leapt down from his shou! 
der and danced the Cachuca dance in exact imitation of Taglioni. In one of the 
pirouettes towards the conclusion he exerted himself so prodigiously, that having 
struck the mouth of Mr. Gardner, one of the committee, with his heel, a tooth was 
displaced with great violence, the extent of which may be judged of from the faet 
of the tooth being driven backwards through the palate, grazing the spinal column 
at the back of the neck, and severely wounding Dr. Eliotson in the abdomen at a 
distance of fourteen feet.” 


The contempt which is felt in England for the base impostors 
who seek to deceive the ignorant through their pretended mira- 
cles, could not be more plainly evinced than in the publication of 
such an article in a work which deservedly holds the first rank 
among the literary periodicals of the age. Let it not be said that 
in this country man is less under the influence of reason, or less 
disposed to heap contempt upon the intriguing professors and de- 
luded victims of Animal Magnetism. C. 8S. 
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“Oh! ever loving, lovely, and beloved! 
How selfish sorrow ponders on the past, 
And clings to thoughts now better far removed! 
But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last.” 


Tue bright, bright dream is o'er! and hushed the lay 
Of love; the laughing flowers, that decked the shore 

Of Hope's transparent ocean—where the joyous light of day 
Shone through their dew-drops—live, alas! no more 
The fairy forms—by Fancy cast before 

My eye, that sought to pieree the mystic gloom 
Of time to come, and scan its mystic lore— 

In Mary's grave have found a living tomb, 

Withered and faded in their infant bloom. 


Isle of the Holy Cross! thou art the grave 

Of innocence—within thy rock-girt pale, 
The bones of her, whom pity could not save, 

Lie mouldering. Would that oblivion's veil 

Might shroud that form from thought; but what avail 
Such prayers? Still grasping memory renews 

The impress of that image. Wishes fail— 
Clear, through the glittering screen of ocean-dews, 
That hallowed spot, still wayward Fancy views. 
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Gales of the south! breathe gently o'er that isle ; 
Restore their fragrance to those mourning flowers, 
And storm and tempest of their wrath beguile 
Pure spirit! thou in Heaven's blisstil bowers 
Art loved—but, ah! what grief is ours ! 
That voice of melody hath lost ite might— 
The azure eve, that oft in happier hours 
Sparkled with yoy, hath lost ite Iight— 
For ever set, in rayless, yoy less night 


THE VALENSTAN 


* Not to know at large of things remote 
Prom use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdem.”’ Milton. 


I wave often been struck while sauntering along the college 
yard, with the many peculiarities observable in’ the outward ap- 
pearance of almost every individual with whom L chanced to 
meet. Although as all must have noticed, there is a sameness of 


expression on the countenanees of every collection of students, 
yet while this is peculiar to themselves as a body, still a very lit- 
tle observation will convince, that they differ in their main char- 
acteristics, 

College has been called a miniature world, yet we are slow to 
perceive, we must own, its fidelity to this fancied origimal. ‘True, 
the mind of man at any particular age generally exhibits the 
same great leading developments, yet in college the student 
breathes an atmosphere so much removed from that diffused in 
the world around him, that it is not a matter of wonder that while 
there he should be widely different from others in the bent of his 
character. Here too the mind in its earliest stages in such a sit- 
vation, is influenced by different motives from those having power 
in the world, and is led to cultivate an ardor, a noble enthusiasm, 
a taste for all that is refined and elegant in life; (subjects which 
more especially in their pursuit, mould and elevate the character, ) 
to which in after years and under other circumstances it becomes 
comparatively ¢: lous. Now there can be no other field better 
adapted for the investigation of the phenomena of the mind at a 
certain period than a college, since there they can be observed in 
all their several gradations, from seeming idiocy, to the utmost 
stretch of God-like intellect. Here the philosopher might con- 
template the student, gay, careless, buoyant with hope and pleas- 
ure ; he might look upon his fellow with a care-worn brow and 
attenuated frame; upon others portraying the widely different 
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effects, physical as well as mental, of a collegiate ambition; in 
short, upon the different results which the same causes apparently 
tend to produce in different minds, and would find a field worthy 
the profoundest research and study. 

It shall be our humble endeavor, not to investigate the nature 
or causes of the peculiarities of the student's mind ; that task we 
leave for the spirit of philosophic enquiry ; but if we are able to 
show the existence of a few of these peculiarities, and their va- 
rious modifications and influences, we shall accomplish our present 
object. And here we might remark, that this field of investiga- 
tion, Interesting and important as its details must be, seems to have 
been but little examined by men of discrimination and judgment. 
It is very true, we have heard from the days of our childhood of 
college ambition and of college honors, while our young imagin- 
ation has panted to exhibit the one and realize the other; we 
have heard too it may be, of indoleut and dissipated students, who 
have rendered themselves notorious by reaching the acme of their 
wnbition in these pursuits; but we have found out by our own 
personal observation alone, that these characteristics as distinctive, 
belong to but a small portion of our compeers at college. 

Observation must have taught many, that there are compara- 
tively but few who, when they come here, bring with them what 
may be called a regularly formed character. From divers reasons, 
they have had hitherto no fixed priuciple of action, and conse- 
quently, this all-important part of their being is moulded and 
made stable by influences exerted here. For we think it cannot 
be denied, that no man ever leaves college without a character of 
some sort, since the countless influences at work here are so va- 
ried and dissimilar in their nature, so many are fraught with all 
that tends to promote purity of life and morals, while others are 
as well calculated to produce the most destructive results, that 
they must embrace every motive which can possibly influence 
the mind. Hence this transition or revolutionary state, is by far 
the most momentous period tn the life of the great majority of 
students. 

All these influences, however diverse, tend to produce one 
grand etfeet which is common to all students, while they sever- 
ally engender peculiarities, which are but the developments of 
this effect. "The result to which we have alluded, is a pervading 
spirit of intellectuality which tinges every thing around with its 
essence and clothes it with the richness of its beauty. It is too 
the touchstone of merit here, and its general diffusion certainly 
affords a striking exhibition of the ascendency of all that is ethe- 
real in our nature. It is the grand focus to which the energies of 
a student's mind are concentrated, and to which all his struggles for 
supremacy tend; for suecess in rendering the imtellectual nature 
predominant over the grosser constitution, and as if independent 
of it, calls forth the unfeigned homage of kindred mind. Mind 
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grappling with mind, the unceasing struggle for superiority in 
every department of mental action, the noble aspirations of lofty 
genius are a few of the countless channels through which this 
intellectuality develops itself. But to be more definite, let us look 
at the peculiar leading traits of character which flow from the 
prevalence of this spirit in differently constituted minds. 

There are a vast number of men here who may be styled 
phrenologically ‘idealists.’ ‘They may be seen at every turn walk- 
ing with eyes fixed on the ground, apparently buried in the mazes 
of reverie. ‘They are too, deeply absorbed in their thick-coming 
fancies and dreaming speculations, though it would puzzle any 
one to discover what subject could require such an immensity of 
thought. They are in fact gazing on vacancy, ‘building castles 
in the air,’ and victims to their over-refined sensitiveness, they 
soar on the wings of the imagination to the heights of elysium, 
and strive to shut out the cares of the world by wrapping them- 
selves in their own gloomy thoughts. ‘To one who has pried 
into the recesses of such minds, the goal of their happiness seems 
to recede as their pursuit becomes more ardent; and although en- 
joyment is the ‘summmum bonum’ with them, still its undefined 
nature renders it unattainable. “Conjoined with this extreme sus- 
ceptibility to every species of pleasurable excitement is frequently 
an intellect of singular powers of perception, and of great activity 
and keenness. Hence these men are what are called the geniuses 
of college ; they are men of refined tastes and elegant pursuits, 
with an extensive acquaintance with books, and no small know- 
ledge of men and things in the world. There can be no doubt 
that upon these men nature has bestowed her gifts in greater pro- 
fusion than upon any other class in college, but they lean too 
much for support on a conscious superiority of natural genius ; 
hence without correspondent exertion they lose the advantage 
which they possessed at birth. ‘They present too often the cheer- 
less picture of a mind in ruins—of an intellect, the proper growth 
of which has been checked by the rank weeds which have taken 
away the strength from the soil, and have rendered it a fruitless 
and dreary waste. ‘These men lack not the ambition requisite 
for success in contending for the college honors, but there is a 
want of correct mental habits and training in very many, which 
engenders a strong dislike to a certain kind of mental exertion, 
and which none but a most powerful motive can overcome. 

But if success awaits them not in the study of the college text- 
books, the powers of their intellect are displayed in subjects more 
congenial to their feelings, and in these departments of mental ac- 
tion their labors are by no means barren or fruitless. If these men 
are unable to rattle through page after page of mathematics, or 
make a brilliant show in their recitations on the classics, yet their 
reputation in college as men of literary knowledge, as conversant 
with the principles of correct taste, proves their power on those 
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subjects in which the efforts of the mind are aided and sustained 
by the exercise of an enthusiastic love of the pursuit itself. They 
love to seek the more quiet and unobtrusive paths of thought, in 
which reflection becomes an irresistible impulse of our nature, and 
its exercise the most delightful of our enjoyments. Hence the 
great majority of our fine writers, of our poets, of our prominent 
society men, possess many of the characteristics of the class to 
which we have alluded. We are well aware that it has long been 
the practice among a certain ‘clique’ here, to foster the impres- 
sion that these men are mere drones where all else is bustle and 
activity, but we trust that there is still liberality of views enough 
left to discountenance such a wholesale system of condemnation ; 
for we should always remember that nature has not cast every 
mind in the same mould, nor adapted its capacities to the same 
pursuits, and that to a certain class, perhaps the studies to which 
we have alluded are best calculated to promote the great end of 
education. 

Closely allied to the class of which we have spoken, in many 
of their characteristics, is a peculiar genus, to which we can give 
no more suitable appellation than that of literary men. "There are 
generally perhaps from six to eight in each class, aristocratic in 
their habits and demeanor, strongly conservative in their political 
opinions, and exclusive to the last degree in regard to the company 
with which they associate. There is a native dignity in their 
manner, Which, although it may savor at times of finicalness, be- 
tokens a mind of luxuriant growth, and richly adorned with the 
flowers scattered over the path of knowledge. These men affect 
to criticise learnedly the merits of every poet, philosopher, histo- 
rian, or essayist, Who has enriched English literature by his lucu- 
brations, and they give out the fiat of their opinions on these sub- 
jects with a pertinacity and boldness worthy of those who practice 
professionally the ‘ungentle craft.’ No new book is ushered into 
the world but must pass through the fiery ordeal of their criti- 
cism, and have its merits or demerits fully canvassed. "Their nat- 
ural taste for reading and reflection qualifies them more particu- 
larly to act the self-constituted judge, and the solidity of their 
commission seems to be generally recognized by a mutual under- 
standing, that their approval constitutes the standard of literary 
excellence. 

We might go on at more length to show the other distinctive 
characteristics of this class, and ‘time would fail us to tell of’ the 
politicians, the strangely credulous of college, or of the thousand 
other developments of the grand spirit of intellectuality which per- 
vades the atmosphere we inhale. But we must conclude, with a 
hope that these topics will be treated of by abler and better hands, 
and that the interest that belongs to their delineation will be given 
them in a greater degree by others 


J. 





STANZAS. 


Turney have lived men who were their country's pride, 
Who lived for her, her monument of glory, 
And when their task was ended, gladly died 
To deck the brightest pages of her story ; 
Their destiny was not their own, but wrought 
Upon their country's fortunes,—it was given 
As from above with highest blessings fraught, 
Being itself the greatest gift of heaven; 
They fell in all their blosscuming honors, ere 
The promised fruit was ripe; the leaf was sear. 


Ile whe is apt to throw his mind away, 
Wasting in wanton purposes bis breath ; 
Incapable of aught but childish play, 
Will fall at length into a living death ; 
Let the vine crawl upon the humid ground, 
It loses all ite vigor and its sap ; 
In premature decay its leaves abound, 


Sprinkling with vellow tendrils nature's lap 


A want of fixedness, of strength confined, 
Will break the vigor of the noblest mind. 


Leta bright mark be taken, which on high 
May serve to fix the balaneed mind upon ; 
The Eagle moves the highest, when his eve 
Is turned in stern serenencss on the sun 
If the mind clings with firmness and with strength 
Upon some great example; though its height 
And grandeur may perplex him, yet at length 
Hell find the glorious summit in his sight, 
Though first there may be trials and distress, 
A strength of purpose will ensure success. 


Temptations,—trials, greater fir than those 

Which press upon us now, were overthrown 
By many on whose cold ashes lightly grows 

The simple flower which crowns their modest stone ; 
They did their duty and they did no more, 

But what a glorious task was that; they went 
Like Cincinnatus from their ploughs to war, 

And made their country’s weal their monument, 
Their country’s thanks their guerdon, and they fell 
Giving een life to her they loved so well, 


They were the gems of nature, brighter far 
Than royal jewels, bright nonentities, 

Which sparkle on the crimsom plume of war, 
And tarnish quickly on th’ approach of peace ; 
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No tinselled herald weleomed them to birth, 





As pampered sovereigns of a despot's land, 
They came from ‘mid the earth to rule the earth ; 
They learned subjection ere they taught command ; 
When they commanded, wisdom seemed to guide, 
And victory took her station by their side 






And let ts, while we mourn the ir loss, repoiee | 
Rejoice that though their glorious souls are fled, 

That still to us their sons, their warning voice 
Poimts out examples from amid the dead ; 

Nor may they pass unheeded; let us learn 
The noble lesson which they left behind, 

And while we learn it, nay our spirits burn 
To follow them with constaney of mond ; 

To follow them, till their high deeds inspire 

Our thoughts and actions with an equal fire 


SEA SKETCHES 


(CONCLUDED.) 





THE PIRATE. 


“Farewell! God knows when we shall meet again. 
} have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life.’—Romeo and Juliet. 






“A violent suppression of the natural feclings is not the best expedient for obvi- 
ating their injurious effects; and though nothing requires a more vigilant restraint 
than the emotion of anger, the uneasiness of which it is productive, is 








’ perhaps, 
best evaporated by its natural and temperate expression; not to say that it is a 
Wise permission in the economy of nature for the repression of injury, and the pre- 
servation of the peace and decorum of society.’ — Robe rt Hall, 






None but those who have been miraculously snatched from 
impending death can appreciate the feelings with which we 
rounded Point leacos, and entered the harbor of Matanzas. But 
two days previous we had taken our supposed farewell of life ; 
we could almost feel the assassin’s knife at our throats, and the 
lead tearing its burning way through the sinews to the heart's 
blood. A hand unseen had rescued us, and we felt like beings 
just entering upon a new existence. ‘The earth seemed re-cre- 
ated. Nature was arrayed in a new and lovelier dress: the 
zephyrs played softer upon the cheek, and the sky was brighter, 
while the hills of the beauteous isle, breathing forth their spicy 
fragrance, seemed the reflected images of those of a fairer world. 
VOL. IM. 10 
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The past flitted across the memory like a painful dream ;—the fu- 
ture embosomed higher hopes and purer delights than the heart 
had ever known. Joy there was in every bosom, a proud, exult- 
ing joy: but not a thought of gratitude trembled in the soul, or 
was embodied in a single action. "The sailor can weep over dis- 
tress, and will beggar himself to relieve another; he will pray 
and promise and vow when death shakes his javelin at him; but 
once preserved, he never thinks of the past as a lesson for the fu- 
ture, and hurries on in his recklessness, to dance and sing upon 
the verge of a more dangerous precipice. 

‘We have cheated the devil out of his due, this time,’ said an 
old Jack-tar, as the anchor was let go and the chain rattled through 
the hawse-hole. 

‘Darn'd if we hai’nt,’ responded the Vermonter, ‘ but he'll catch 
you yet, old salt, if you don’t keep your left eye open.’ 

‘Blast my old dead-lights if you need fear, for the devil will 
never touch you; he'd be afraid you’d cheat him out of all his 
property if you were down there with him.’ 

‘May be so! I guess ('d be a match for him. ‘This going to 
sea ain't so bad a thing after all, when one gets used to it, as the 
feller said when the barber shaved him with a hand-saw. By 
jingo, I'd like to have one more crack at them fellows that shot 
off two of my fingers. I wonder how they liked their scalding ? 
I guess cotton wool will be in demand for a few days to come.’ 

Such is a fair specimen of the conversation which followed our 
fortunate escape. In further proof of what I have asserted in re- 
gard to a sailor’s generosity and recklessness, | will now sketch 
you, reader, an incident which transpired shortly after our arrival. 

The city of Matanzas, in the island of Cuba, is situated at the 
head of a deep bay, which stretches in from the ocean, and which, 
bending back, conceals the city from the sight of those who ap- 
proach it by water, until they are within three or four miles dis- 
tance. ‘The entrance to the harbor is somewhat difficult, as 
ledges of coral rocks run far out from the shore on either side, 
leaving but a narrow ship channel. In that latitude, the trade 
winds prevail from the north-east, and blow during the day di- 
rectly upthe bay. Atnight these die away, and after a short calm, 
give place to the land breeze which comes in an opposite diree- 
tion. As the entrance to the harbor is so very narrow, it is im- 
possible for a vessel to beat out, and it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to take advantage of the land breeze, and get beyond the 
reefs during the night, before the trade winds set in. 

At about a hawser’s length from the Java, was anchored a Port- 
land brig, which had just received her cargo of molasses, and was 
now ready to sail. The yellow fever was, at this time, raging 
violently in Cuba, and the first mate, together with four of the 
crew, were sick, and unable to perform any duty. As the brig’s 
complement consisted of only ten persons, Captain Grozer, her 
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commander, was somewhat unwilling to start with only five able- 
bodied men; but as his cargo was in demand at home, and his 
instructions were ‘to sail as soon as possible,” he thought it better 
to proceed, with the hope that the sea air would restore the inva- 
lids. As he was an old friend to Captain N , Our services 
were volunteered to assist him in getting in his long-boat, and in 
towing out the brig beyond the ledges. At sun-set we rowed off 
to the vessel, and, after having completed all preparation for sailing, 
assisted, at about midnight, in getting out intothe bay. As there 
was now sufficient room for beating, when the sea breeze should 
set in, we left him, little thinking of what was so soon to follow. 

I have stated that the bay of Matanzas stretches far into the 
land, and, at a few miles from the harbor, makes a bend of 
nearly seventy degrees. At day-break the brig was seen just 
shooting round this bend, and in a few minutes was out of sight. 

Captain N , as usual, went ashore during the forenoon to 
transact his business, leaving me aboard to receive and take ac- 
count of the cargo. About the middle of the afternoon I observ- 
ed several boats, belonging to the different vessels in the harbor, 
rowing off at an unusual speed, and among the rest, I noticed 
that of the Java. As it was not the custom of our captain to 
leave the shore before evening, | was impressed that something 
unusual must have occurred. "The cause was soon learnt. About 
two o'clock a carriage drove rapidly into the city, in which were 
two individuals, one of whom was well known as a distinguished 
planter, residing but a few miles distant; the other was dressed 
in the habiliments of a sailor; his left arm was confined in a 
sling, while upon the collar and sleeve of his jacket could be 
discovered traces of blood. What was the astonishment of Cap- 
tain N , In recognizing in him the second mate of the brig, 
aboard of which he was the night before. His story was as fol- 
lows. 

Soon after rounding the point to which L have alluded, a small 
fore-topsail schooner was discovered coming out from one of the 
little creeks which abound in the island. As she made direetly 
for the brig, fears were entertained that she might be a pirate, 
which, alas, too soon proved to be true. She was commanded by 
one of those ruflians, whose motto is, “dead men tell no tales,” 
and many a victim had been murdered by his ruthless hand, 
whom friends had supposed to have been lost in the ocean. The 
brig, being unarmed, was soon captured, Captain Grozer making 
no resistance, as he hoped that when they found there was noth- 
ing valuable aboard, if he did not irritate them, they would suffer 
him to proceed without injury. As the pirates boarded the vessel, 
the second mate was standing by the fore-topsail braces. ‘The 
first person who came over the rail was a tall, muscular man, ap- 
parently an Englishman by birth, dressed in a suit of stainless 
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white. A pair of enormous whiskers and mustaches, evidently 
false, gave him a terrible appearance. 

‘D n your black souls! why did'nt you heave to sooner ?’ 
were the first words he uttered, and as he spoke, his cutlass came 
down upon the shoulder of the second oflicer, cutting it to the 
hone. "Ihe vessel’s papers were then demanded, and the officers 
driven down into the cabin, and the men into the fore-castle, from 
which places they were soon called up, one by one, and their 
throats cut by these incarnate fiends. While this infernal tragedy 
was being acted, the second mate had concealed himself among 
the cargo in the hold. Here, with a mental agony indescribable, 
heightened too by the pain arising from his wound, he listen- 
ed to the prayers, the entreaties, the groans of his slaughtered 
shipmates. Captain Grozer sutlered last. He plead tor lite, not 
as one unprepared to die, for he was a pious man, and had made 
the subject of death a familiar one, but his wile, his children, and 
he their only protector and support,—these were his arguments, 
for these his supplications. ‘Spare me,’ he eried, * oh, spare my 
life! chain me in a dungeon! make me your vilest slave! tor- 
ture me if you will, but oh, let me live for my wite, for my chil- 
dren.’ Useless were all prayers to men who had no hearts but 
those long since rendered callous by crime. He died! his grey 
hairs were stained with a father’s blood, and the sea was instan- 
taneously his winding sheet and grave. Search was made for the 
second mate, as he had been missed during the massacre, which, 
fortunately, proved unsuecesstul. After some time had clapsed, 
during which, by the flapping of the sails, and the cessation of 
conversation on deck he supposed that the miusereants had de- 
parted, he returned upon deck and found himself alone. Horri- 
ble indeed was the sight that deck presented. — [It flowed with hu- 
man blood, while here and there were scattered fragments of 
flesh hewn from the unhappy vietims. Hearing a rush of wa- 
ter, and perceiving by the settling of the vessel that something 
was the matter, he hastened below again, and found that the pi- 
rates had knocked out the lumber port, with the intention of sink- 
ing her. Into this he hastily thrust the now useless bedding, and 
squaring the brig before the wind, endeavored to run her ashore ; 
finding, however, that she continued to settle in the water, he 
constructed a rude raft, upon which he embarked but a few mo- 
ments before the brig went down. "Phe wind and seas soon drift- 
ed him to the shore. Here he was kindly received ; his wound 
was dressed, and soon atter he was carried to the city. 

Such was the account given by the only survivor of that most 
horrible massacre. Seareely had he concluded his story when a 
person on horse-back galloped up to the Exchange, and corrobo- 
rated the statement, having witnessed the capture from the shore ; 
and at the same tune announced that two brigs, which for some 
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time had heen expected, were outside chased by a schooner. which 
he believed to be the pirate. A consultation was immediately 
held by the captains, as to the possibility of affording the vessels 
some assistance, Captain S——, who then commanded the sloop 
Huron, a regular trader between Matanzas and New Orleans, with 
the consent of his consignee, volunteered the use of his vessel to 
go out to the reseue, provided a suflicient number of men and 
stiitable armament could be obtained. All, of course, offered their 
own services, together with those of their men. It was then 
agreed that each should repair to his vessel, and with all possible 
despatch bring with him to the sloop all the men and arms he 
could obtain. — it was for this purpose, the boats, which T had ob- 
served, came off. Tn less than an hour from the time this plan 
was adopted, the sloop was underweigh. Captain N——, in con- 
sequence of the cargo which was then along-side in lighters, could 
not leave, but deputed to me the charge of our men. lmmedi- 
ately upon starting, we proceeded to choose our officers, and to 
arm, station, and instruet the crew. Captain LL, was chosen 
commander: a man in whose character fear formed no ingredient, 
and the second mate,* who had embarked with us, was our pilot. 
My own humble appointment was that of gunner’s mate. The 
crew, consisting of seventy men, were all ordered below, with 
the exeeption of those who were needed to work the vessel. 
Coffee bags, of which, fortunately, there was a small quantity 
aboard, were piled up around the deck, that we might elude sus- 
picion, by presenting the appearance of a trader. Our armament 
consisted of seven cannon of various calibres, all double shotted, 
together with a musket and cutlass for each individual; the 
officers, in addition to these arms, being provided with pistols. 
Such was my first and only appearance in character aboard of 
a “man of war.” True, we were not in a government vessel ;— 
true, also, our frigate was only a sloop of one hundred and fifty 
tons, yet in the strictest sense of the expression, she was * a man 
of war.” and was far better prepared to contend, yes, and to con- 
quer too, in defense of justice, than many a“ seventy-four,” that 
makes greater pretensions. Nevertheless, it was a rash underta- 
king, and none but sailors would have engaged init. We had no 
command, no authority to go forth and capture another vessel, 
and were, strictly considered, but pirates ourselves. The flag 
under which we were to fight was © the stars and stripes,” but a 
foreigner commanded us, and our crew was composed of men 
from every nation. Of this, however, we never thought. The 
lives of our fellow beings, and of brothers of the ocean too, were 


* This individual, who appears so often in the sketch, is Captain H— ., of 


Portsmouth, No HE. He was in the Steam Packet Home, at the time she was lost, 


and was among the number who were saved, 
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in peril ; and the sailor, as he stands forth in defense of a ship- 
mate, never stops to ask whether he has any authority for his 
course of conduct, or to reflect upon the consequences. It is 
enough that his big soul speaks ;—were it the devil he was to 
meet, he would face him. 

The point was soon passed. Ata single glance we saw both 
the danger of the sternmost brig, and the timely assistance we 
could render her. She was about three miles distant from us, 
while the pirate was within half of a mile of her, and had we not 
have come out, the Medford would soon have shared the fate of 
the Nestor. Unfortunately for us, so far as related to the immediate 
‘apture of the pirate, the moment we were seen, he hauled his 
wind and stood directly out to sea. At this we were, of course, 
much surprised, as he could not have feared a little sloop like 
ours, nor from her appearance could he have suspected our inten- 
tion. Upon our return we learnt the cause. When the plan was 
adopted ashore of proceeding against the schooner, a treacherous 
scoundrel,* who was leagued with the pirates, immediately started 
off with the greatest speed to give the alarm to his brother fiends. 
We observed, as we reached the point, a white flag flying upon a 
neighboring hill, but had no idea that it was in any way con- 
nected with the object of our pursuit. ‘This however was the 
case, and the pirate, although thus informed of our expedition, 
still kept up the chase until we rounded the point, and then, trust- 
ing to the speed of his vessel, altered his course. Our sloop was 
a fast sailer, especially when going “ close hauled,” and in a very 
short time it was evident, that we not only could keep up with 
the schooner, but that we also gained upon her. The breeze was 
fresh, and we ploughed through the water at no ordinary rate. 
Even the little Huron herself seemed conscious that she was en- 
gaged in a noble cause, rushing forth as the avenger of blood. 
Every bosom was fired for the contest,—none thought of the 
danger, or dreamt of the possibility of our own capture. 

‘Och! by the powers!’ said a tall brawny Irishman, who, on 
account of his great strength had been appointed commander of 
one of the guns, ‘ sure if these water-bastes dint git a good mur- 
thering, then by saint Pathrick may I niver put my shoul in old 
lreland agin. Jist let me old gun have a chance to make a bit 
of a spache to ye, honeys, and she'll tache ye to come killing in- 
nicint men agin.’ 

‘Ah, Oui,’ said a Frenchman, ‘de d—d pirate sall never, by 
Gar, escape to steal any more monish. Ve vill make him laugh 
in de oder side of his teeth and choke his troat up to de yard- 
arm.’ 


* This wreteh a few months after, fell down dead in the public street. 
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‘T guess as how we'll fix him,’ added the green hand; ‘I'll pep- 
per his beans for him, darn me if I don’t; and I reckon Pll make 
him pay up for what the tother feller did to us tother day.’ 

We continued during the afternoon to gain upon the pirate, but 
were unable to overtake him before sunset. He was then about 
ttvo thirds of a mile ahead, and had the day light lasted he would 
soon have felt what sailors can do in the way of punishing. The 
darkness, however, soon shut him out from our sight, and after 
continuing the chase for about an hour, not only did we think it 
useless to proceed any farther, as the pirate might already have 
tacked and now be standing in shore, but owing also to the haste 
in which we had started, there were not provisions aboard sufli- 
cient for so many men. Reluctantly did we decide upon return- 
ing, and it was not without much difficulty that the men were 
persuaded to abandon the chase. ‘The sloop was put off before 
the wind, and we steered for the harbor. Sad indeed was our 
disappointment, that we had been thus foiled in our effort to de- 
stroy the miscreants, and yet the recollection that, beyond doubt, 
we had been the means of rescuing at least one of the brigs, af- 
forded us no small reward for all our trouble. ‘That many on the 
shore were leagued with the pirates was now evident, from 
the signals which were continued to be made. All along the 
hills, for the distance of five miles, bonfires were blazing, for the 
double purpose of serving as a telegraph, according as the num- 
ber was increased or diminished, to inform the pirates whether 
we had returned or not, or for guiding them to a place of ren- 
dezvous. About midnight we reached the point. "The sea breeze 
had died away, and the wind was now blowing from the south- 
east. During one of the tacks (as we were obliged to beat up) 
while standing in towards the western shore, unfortunately we 
stretched a little too far and grounded upon one of the ledges. 
Here we remained for several hours, and indeed until the next 
forenoon. ‘This fact would not have been introduced but for the 
purpose of sketching an incident which took place while we were 
thus situated. 

After we perceived that nothing could be done to get the sloop 
off until morning, the greater part of us lay down to catch a short 
nap, a watch having been appointed who could awaken all hands 
in case of an emergency. Just before the day dawned a sail was 
observed at a short distance beating in, and so far as she could be 
distinguished, appeared to be a foretopsail schooner. ‘The watch 
therefore thought that this might be the pirate, who had perhaps 
been informed of our situation and was now coming to attack us 
while lying at such disadvantage. As the sloop was aground aft, 
her bow, being afloat, had swung directly off from the shore. But 
few of our guns therefore could be brought to bear againt the en- 
emy with any effect, while he could choose his distance and rid- 
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die us at his pleasure. All hands were immediately called and 
every preparation for defense made. ‘I'wo of the guns were 
pointed over the bows and the coffee bags piled up as a breast- 
work, behind which we might protect ourselves from the fire of 
the enemy. ‘The suspicious craft, in the meanwhile, had tacked 
and was now standing off into deeper water. 

‘Stand by, my good fellows,’ said our commander, ‘and let us 
see who this stranger may be. On the next tack he will just 
about reach the sloop, and should he manifest any intention of 
troubling us, be ready to meet him. 1 will hail the vessel twice 
as she approaches, and should no answer be given at the second 
time, let fly every thing you have. Give no quarter, my men, for 
you will receive none.’ 

Unluckily, our courage had been screwed up to the sticking 
point merely to be screwed down again. ‘The schooner was 
soon observed standing in towards the shore. Kvery man was 
on his knees behind the coffee bags, with his musket pointed over 
them, ready for the command to fire. Nearer and still nearer she 
approached in perfect silence, save the splashing of the water un- 
der her bow, and the deep breathings of our men. 

‘Ship ahoy,’ said Captain L.. 

No answer was returned. Every man cocked his musket and 
took a sureraim. ‘The match was almost in contact with the 
priming of the cannon when the captain again shouted, 

‘Ship a-h-o-y ”’ 

‘H-o-l-l-o!’ echoed across the waters. 

‘What schooner is that ? 

‘The Diamond from New Orleans.’ 

Immediately the vessel rounded up in the wind, and as she fell 
off on the other tack we were satisfied that our adventure was at 
an end, 


VALEDICTORY. 


“Thos far with rough and all unable pen, 
The feeble author hath pursu'd the story ; 
In little room confining noble men, 
Mangling by starts the full course of their story.” —Shakspeare. 


Reader! in these few sketches I have attempted, but very 
feebly, to portray for thee some of the peculiar features in the 
character of a sailor. Those incidents have been selected in 
which I have personally been interested, as affording me the 
power of delineating from experience. If [ have introdueed my- 
self too often, do not, | crave thee, brand me as an egotist. My 
motive has been a good one, viz., that I might present thee with 
sketches from real life. If I have failed not merely to please but 
also to instruct, | pray thee forget that which I have written and 
forgive my folly. If Ihave succeeded, grant me thy kind benison. 











































YOUTH 


I po not know that I should think 
It altogether folly, 

To sit and waste a little ink, 

That I am on youth's farthest brink, 

And somewhat melancholy. 


Perhaps, indeed, ‘tis wrong to grieve, 
That life is flying by us; 

But yet—be call'd upon to leave 

The land to which our warm hearts cleave 

Hang me! if it don't try us. 






Youth! what a lovely land it is! 
How many a sweet stream bounds us ' 

It is the poor heart's Paradise— 

A planet blinking in the skies, 

When eve is dropping round us! 






It hangs afar, and shining on— 
He's mad that will not borrow 
One sweet ray from its cresset throne, 
And hoard it, when his heart is lone, 
To gild each sad to-morrow. 


There are our boyhood’s follies—there ! 
And memory such discloses. 

There are the times we learned to swear, 

And kick, and pull each other's hair! 


There too, the bloody noses! ! 






And there are other ones than they— 
Love's vows! first made and spoken ; 
And fond dreams of an after day— 
Hush, memory! hush thy funeral lay, 
For vows first made and—broken 


And there, ambition's rocket dreams— 
Alas! they're bright no more : 

Like dead flowers cast upon the streams, 

W hich—seeming fresh—the traveler deems 

Worthless, when brought to shore 








And there are forty other things 
Which ne'er alas! will come back. 
I'll only say, their memory brings 
About as many bitter stings, 
As one strong man can stom—ach 
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Which, put together, make me sad. 
Now do not call it folly ; 

For poets have, and ever had, 

The right to be both mad and glad, 
And to be melancholy. 


We all stand on time's awful shore ! 
Earth's joys are woo'd—not won 

The winds awake, the waters roar— 

A few brief days, and life is o'er— 
Ere life is well begun ! 


lale ¢ ‘ollege 
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No. IV. 


(Being principally descriptions of Ancient Medals, &c., translated from the Latin.) 


VENERIS PAPHIA TeEMPLUM.—(Incis. in Jaspide rubro.) 


“Tr is fabled that Venus after her birth amid the waves of the 
sea, was wafted first to Cythera, and afterwards to ancient Pa- 
phos on the island of Cyprus. On the former island she was wor- 
shiped in a small town called Golgoi; but when Agapenor built 
New Paphos, a temple was dedicated to her there. Near this tem- 
ple flowed IMeaging tuegders vungiioy tde9 ;—a stream which witnes- 
sed the espousals of Venus and Adonis. Amathus likewise built 
a temple to Venus in Cyprus, whence she is called Amathusia by 
Ovid and on various coins. ‘The image of Paphian Venus is said 
to have resembled a white pyramid, which accords with the de- 
scription given of it by Tacitus,* and generally accredited. His- 
tory informs us that no rain ever fell in the court of the temple of 
this divinity, where were nourished her sacred doves, which upon 
some coins are incorrectly changed to bees. ‘Torches (as in this 
gem) were continually burning before the altar, the insignia of 
Nymphs and other attendants of Venus, and even of the God- 
dess herself. Paphian Venus was worshiped elsewhere than in 
Cyprus.” 

The fable concerning the birth of Venus is supposed simply to 
mean, that her worship was introduced into this island from 
abroad ; most probably from Pheenicia. This may be inferred 
from the account given by ‘Tacitus, who, after observing, “ Deam- 
que ipsam, conceptam mari, huc adpulsam,” adds, “ sed scientiam 





* Hist. Lib. 2, Cap. 2. 
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artumque Haruspicum adcitam ; et Cilicem Tamiram intulisse.” 
Now this Cilex was a son of the king of Phernicia. Historians 
differ respecting the founder of Paphos; but they all agree that 
the city was built about the time of the Trojan war. With the 
fable of Venus and Adonis perhaps all are familiar, since it has 
been wrought upon by the master hand of Shakspeare, whose ex- 
hibition of the ardent love of Venus for Adonis, and of her par- 
oxysms of grief at his death cannot be surpassed. The poet has 
happily availed himself of the ancient superstitions in the conelu- 
ding stanzas. 


* She bows her head the new-sprung flower to smell, 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath 
And says within her bosom it shall dwell, 
Since he himself is reft from her by death 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green dropping sap, which she compares to tears 
° . ° ° ° 


. . . ° . 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 

And yokes her silver doves; by whose swift aid, 
Their mistress mounted through the empty skies, 
In her light chariot quickly is convey'd; 

Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself, and not be seen.”’ 


HERCULES POMARIUS 


‘Hercules is here represented as resting from his twelfth labor, 
after he had brought away in triumph the golden apples from the 
gardens of Hesperides. ‘The fable is too well known to need 
repetition. Mythologists differ as to the situation of these gar- 
dens; some contending that they were in the vicinity of a colony 
planted by Claudius Cassar, which, according to Virgil and Pliny, 

ras Tingis, acity of Mauritania and the seat of king Anteus ; 
whilst others assign to them various locations. Pliny asserts that 
the abode of the three Nymphs was in hither Africa, and Ptolemy 
in his geography, is equally confident that it was in Cyrenaica, 
near the city of Berenice. Diodorus Siculus numbers the slaugh- 
ter of the Dragon which guarded the apples, among the last labors 
of Hercules, though other writers have not followed the same 
order of enumeration. ‘This seizure of the golden apples when 
divested of fabulous incidents, becomes a matter of history. Her- 
cules was a merchant of Egypt or Pheenicia, who in voyaging 
reached the land of the Hesperides, where he obtained a golden 
fleece of transcendent beauty, having first slain raco, the attend- 
ant shepherd. In the medal Hercules is seen with the fruit in 
his hand, reclining against a rock and supporting himself with his 
club of olive wood. ‘This representation signifies a state of repose 
after toil, and is therefore an appropriate device for sepulchral 
monuments,” 
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Hercules performed his labors at the command of Eurystheus, 
to whom he was made subject by the will of Jupiter. The true 
position of the gardens of the Hesperides is yet uncertain ; though 
all agree that they were in the north of Africa. Those who care 
to investigate the subject, would do well to consult “ Dr. Butler’s 
Atlas of Ancient Geography.” The word Mier, which occurs in 
the fable, may mean either an apple or a sheep ; and this ambi- 
guity has given rise to the different opinions which have been 
alluded to in the foregoing translation. The writer has forborne 
in this, as in other instances, to translate whatever remarks might 
prove uninteresting to the generality of readers. ‘The character 
of Hercules is well exhibited in the play of Alcestis. 


PASTOR. 


‘A shepherd is here seen leaning upon his crook and piping for 
his flock. His instrument consists not, as is usual, of seven but 
of nine reeds. Many suppose him to be Apollo Nomius who, ae- 
cording to the fable, tended the flocks of Admetus, king of Thes- 
saly. Hence Ovid in his “ Metamorphoses,” (Lib. IL. verse 682, ) 
thus speaks of this god— 


‘ Tlud erat tempus, quo te Pastoria pellis 
Texit, onusque fuit baculus sylvestris olivae.’ 


During his moments of leisure, Apollo is said to have invented 
either the lute or harp, or both.” 

‘The surname Nomius, is by some derived from Néum, i. e. paseo, 
in allusion to his pastoral office, and by others, from Nomos, as in- 
dicative of his musical talents. In the play of Alcestis, Apollo, 
who is the first character introduced, makes mention of his ser- 
vice to Admetus, and of the kind treatment which he experien- 
ced at the hand of his master. 


SERAPIS SEU NILUS.—(Incis. in Corneola.) 


“'The learned have often been perplexed in their attempts to 
unravel the mysteries which are involved in the devices of the 
Egyptians. ‘This singular gem is one of that numerous class, the 
interpretation of whose superseriptions is ambiguous; for the fig- 
ure upon it may represent cither Serapis or Nilus, and these are 
sometimes confounded with Osiris and Sol. The long, crispy 
hair, and the stiff, uncouth beard, accord well with the supposed 
appearance of Serapis and of Jupiter Ammon. The head is cov- 
ered with a singular ornament shaped as a basket, which is woven 
of an herb which derived its name from Serapis, and was thought 
sacred to that divinity ; its wonderful medicinal power is men- 
tioned by Pliny in his Natural History. Some suppose, however, 
that Nilus only is represented in this gem, which conjecture is 
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allowable, inasmuch as Nilus was the Jupiter of the Egyptians, 
and, (according to ancient theology,) the given of all wealth, and 
especially of that which sprang from the rivers, whose beneficial 
effects the husbandmen continually witnessed. Perhaps the 
crown is composed of river reeds or of palm, with which Apule- 
ius, in describing the pomp of Isis, says that the head of that god- 
dess was crowned. ‘ Decora corona vincerat, Palme candide 
foliis in modum radiorum prosistentibus.’ It is possible also, 
that the wreath is made of the leaves of the Lothus, a plant 
growing in marshes, and belonging to the genus lileaceous; at 
least, we should thus infer from its flower, although we cannot 
determine frem ancient monuments, what was the form of the 
Lothus, since it was varied according as the wreath was placed 
upon the head of Isis, Osiris, Harpocrates, Canopus, and other 
divinities, or of kings and queens, in imitation of them. ‘The 
most plausible conjecture, however, concerning this radiating 
crown is, that it is peculiar to Sol, and was conferred upon the 
Etruscan and Roman divinities, after the example of Egypt.” 

The foregoing discussion upon the nature of the crown worn 
by the divinity represented m the medal, atfords an instance of 
the great difficulty of interpreting Ngyptian devices. Yet almost 
every obstacle to such investigations has been surmounted by the 
indefatigable Champollion, and by those kindred spirits whose la- 
bors excite such admiration and surprise. ‘These learned investi- 
gators have opened a volume of facts which alike instruct and 
entertain; they have unravelled the mysteries of hieroglyphics, 
and shed a lustre upon the page of Egyptian history. ‘The toils 
which they endured can only be equalled by the satisfaction of 
having traced the progress of science from its cradle through all 
the successive stages of its existence. ‘Those who cannot have 
access to the works of Dr. Young and Champollion, may be in- 
terested in reading an account of their labors contained in the 
Christian Spectator, Vol. 1X., No. 1. 

If the writer may hazard an opinion upon the subject of the 
medal, it is that Nilus and Sol were the same divinity, and that 
Sol would naturally be represented with a radiant crown. The 
Egyptians in selecting the river Nile as an object of worship, 
would doubtless regard its most prominent characteristic ; i. e. its 
periodical inundations, since it is these which occasion the fertility 
of the soil. But when do these occur? At the time of the an- 
nual rains, when the solar influence is greatest in that region. 
The cause of these rains is thus philosophically explained by the 
celebrated Abyssinian traveler, Mr. Bruce. “The air is so much 
rarefied by the sun, during the time he remains almost stationary 
over the tropic of Capricorn, that the winds, loaded with vapors, 
rush in upon the land from the Atlantic on the west, the Indian 
Ocean on the east, and the cold Southern Ocean beyond the Cape. 
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Thus a great quantity of vapor is gathered as it were into a fo- 
cus; and, as the same causes continue to operate during the pro- 
gress of the sun northward, a vast train of clouds proceeds from 
south to north, which are sometimes extended much farther than 
at other periods. In April, all the rivers in the south of Abyssinia 
begin to swell; in the beginning of June they are all full, and 
continue so while the sun remains stationary in the tropic of Can- 
cer.’ ‘The waters of the river are observed to reach their maz- 
imum at intervals of about 365 days. It is natural that the Kgyp- 
tians should have connected the rise of the river with a certain 
intluence of the sun, and have worshiped the same agent under 
the different titles of Nilus and Sol. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Tuanxksaivine-pay. Glorious New England! Land of mountain and of flood ! 
home of brave men and bonnie lasses, how does imagination delight to revel amid 
tie homely happiness and fireside joys of this thy anniversary. Let men talk as 
they will about Yankee ‘cuteness and wooden nutmegs, show us on the world’s 
fuee a people more moral, more frugal, more industrious than New Englanders, 
and we'll believe that the age of miracles has come again. Show us a people 
where virtue is more respected, religion better cherished, intelligence more diffu- 
sed, and we'll resign all pretensions to clairroyance, and sink again into the hum- 
ble “ individual.’ From the Green Mountains of Vermont to the Madawaska set- 
tlement, from New Hampshire Hills to Point Judith, from extremest south to 
most distant north, and from remotest east to western limits, New England is the 
same—the same in all the fine characteristics of a great people, in all the manly 
sentiments of a free nation, the same in perseverance, the same in fortitude, the 
same in independence. 

But to thee, Land of Steady Habits! to thee, Mother of States! to thee, good 
old Connecticut, do our praises most belong. Go where you will, in the old world 
or the new, at Pekin or on the Oregon, at London or at Downingville, amid sav- 
age wilds or cultivated scenes, you'll find it always true, that “where two or 
three are gathered together there will be a Connecticut man among them.’ You 
find him pioneering our population along the western prairies, and azing his way 
to the Pacific, with a rapidity that discomposeth somewhat the sober calculations 
of political economists. Your genuine Yankee is evcr on the qui rice, ever ready 
to speculate in stocks or to “ swop”’ jack-knives, to “do chores" or run for Con- 
gress, in short, there is nothing he will not turn his hand tew, provided it is a law- 
ful way of adding to his pecu/ium. But if its “agin the law,” or if “ Deacing 
Holdfast wouldn't like it,”’ or if * Miss Thankful Bump would turn up her nose at 
him,’ why then, heaven save the mark, there is no argument powerful enough to 
eut the Gorgian knot of love, law, and theology. Your Yankee in all his migra- 
tions, adapteth himself to the people among whom he is,—he liveth at Rome as 
the Romans do,—he seemeth like a man prepared at the slightest warning to 
* pull up stakes’ and “move west.’ He affecteth not the rich lowlands and 
lovely intervales of the cautious, plodding Dutchman, he indulgeth not himself 
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like the pugnacious Hibernian, in facial manipulations, he is not given like your 
“Jean and slippered’’ Monsicur, to displays of nervous agility upon the * light fan- 
tastic toe,’ nor smoketh he his way through life like the mere shamming German 
—but he is at all times, and under all circumstances, “ the same mysterious, in- 
comprehensible self; the man without a model and without a shadow.’ 

But we are straying somewhat from our caption, although the title brings at 
once before us the people who originated this observance. It is a relic of by-gone 
and far different times—a remnant of the iron men of an iron age—the heir-loom 
of posterity—the link between the present and the past, which brings before us 
the worthies of other days—Captains Church and Standish, Sir Harry Vane, Roger 
Williams, Mather, Winthrop, in grave faces and tight small clothes, a bible in one 
hand and a sword in the other, prepared to wage a spiritual warfare against heretics 
and Quakers, and to enforce their belief by the mild and persuasive powers of 
cold steel. 

There are many in this age of utility who ridicule old fashioned customs, merely, 
because time has endeared and consecrated them to the hearts of the people where 
they are found to exist. Short sighted cui bono philosophers are they who would 
deprive a people of their holidays, when Labor throws aside his rustic garb and 
appears arrayed in the garments of mirth and jollity—when Care smooths his 
wrinkled front and wears the placid brow of Happiness—when Sorrow casts off 
her trappings of woe, and appears bedecked with the smiles of merriment—when 


Quips and Cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and Becks and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek, 


rule the hour, giving dull Time the go-by, brightening the chains of ancient 
friendship, and tightening the cords of domestic love 
But as all that is mortal contains a mixture of earthy particle,—as happiness is 


never found unalloyed in our world,—so here, a consideration forces iteclf Upon 


the humane man, whose weight reflection serves only to increase. Shades of de- 
parted turkies! Spirits of untimely chickens, untimely nipped i’ the egg shell! 
Ghosts of slaughtered swine! Ejidolons of immolated geese! Manes of sacrifi- 
cial ducks! will ye not all rise up, and in one general and harmonious concert 
proclaim, ye hens, “a murder most fowl and most unnatural,’ will ye not, O 
ducklings, hiss your quackeries into the ears of your thoughtless destroyers, and 
you, objects of our first and longest attachment, to whose recollection and whose 
virtues we cling with all the tenacity of a first love, you, tender juveniles of the 
porcine genus, will ye not “ sit heavy on their souls to-morrow !"'"—Horresco ref- 
erens! 


College Periodicals. —Since our last number, there have appeared above our lit- 
erary horizon two new College periodicals, shedding their lustre, the one over hy- 
perborean Dartmouth, and the other over quiet Amherst. The former purports to 
be published by a club, and is entitled the “ Serap Book,” the other, “ gaudet cog- 
nomine Hore Collegiane.’ They are both well got up as far as type and paper 
are concerned, and the matter is as good as could be expected. We always hail 
with pleasure the advent of such Magazines, because they indicate a general dif. 
fusion of the literary spirit, and a desire to elevate the standard of taste. Ws 
wish them both long life and a good subscription list 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The “ Pasay,” by “ Cleon,” is unavoidably deferred,—by mistake delayed till too 
late for insertion in this number, but shall appear in our next. 

“ Happiness,’ by “Colin,” possesses some merit,—but the subject is so trite 
that nothing new can be said of it. 

Modern Liberty,” by “ P.” is respectfully declined. 

“J. F. Gay,” appears to us too prolific. His details might be interesting to him- 
self and those with him, but could hardly be so to the general reader. 

The “ Review” which we were favored with, partakes too much of the savage 
character. The piece it criticises: has received several favorable notices, and al- 
though we claim to be independent enough to form an opinion for ourselves, still 
we had rather not add our solitary mite to the opposite scale,—above all, in the 
case of a youthful author. 

In the enna y upon “ Enthusiasm,”’ in our last, thes entence beginning with ‘To 
the exaggerated, and ending with ‘ genius, should have been printed with quota- 
tien marks 

“F." is accepted,—shall appear hereafter. 

“S——n"’ is accepted — shall appear hereafter 

“ Manly Modesty,” by “ Discipulus,”’ shall appear hereafter. 


We give place to the following as the “ first buddings of J. D.'s poetic 


genius.’ 


Messrs. Editors :—With extreme reluctance would I fear the rejection of these 
verses—the first buddings of my poetic genius. The gratification I should receive 
upon seeing my lines in print, in a place however humble, would sufficiently com- 
pensate me for the trouble they have occasioned. Do please, Gentlemen, publish 
them. Yours, J. D. 


With strides gigantic, and on eagle wing, 
How genius takes her flight, I fuin would sing, 
A flashing burst of heaven's etherial fire 

Now strikes upon me, while I touch the lyre. 


And while I dip my pen within the horn, 
Grant me to be insensible to foppish scorn ; 
Boldly to whiz like lightning through the skies, 
And gain, at length, the poet laureat’s prize. 


I clap my saddle on Pegasus’ back, 

And by the sun's bright stern I keep my track, 
And now th’ effulgence of my red mustaches, 
Aurora brings and burns the snow to ashes. 





